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The two lords went to St. Andrews. That town
now became the headquarters of the insurgents,
and a considerable army collected under their
banner. The regent's troops, under the French
commander, d'Oysel, advanced towards St. An-
drews at the beginning of June. The rebels
marched out to stop their approach, and the two
armies met at Cupar. D'Oysel, however, found
himself outnumbered, and would not risk a battle.
Again an attempt was made to secure peace, but
the regent wanted the Protestants to undertake
not to engage in preaching in public. This offer
was promptly refused, but both sides agreed to
a truce, during which fresh negotiations were to
be conducted. Mary sent no envoys to treat with
the insurgents. The reason for her failure is said
to have been disgust at the conduct of the Pro-
testants, who, despite the truce, attacked a
monastery and looted it. Whatever the reason,
her decision not to treat with the rebels was a
fatal one. All hope of peace was lost.
The Protestants returned to Perth, which they
had given up to the regent, and again took
possession of it. Knox had been on a preaching
tour in Fife, where his impassioned appeals from
the pulpit had raised tremendous enthusiasm
everywhere, but he had joined the main army,
and he accompanied it to Perth. He was treated
with deference as one of the leaders of the
Reformation, but not even his words could stem